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67. Vedic and Classical Sanskrit 


Vedic and Classical Sanskrit represent the earliest and 
the latest stages of the Indo-Aryan literary language in India. 
Sanskrit is in the direct line of development from Vedic and is an 
younger dialect of Vedic. Vedic and classical Sanskrit taken 
together are called Old Indo-Aryan. 

Vedic is represented by the literature of the Vedas and 
Classical Sanskrit is that dialect which is exemplified by Panini, 
Katyayana and Patafijali. Panini’s Astadhyayi was a descriptive 
grammar but it was such a superb performance in the analysis of 
the facts of the language that it overshadowed previous works in 
the line and compelled homage from subsequent grammarians. In 
course of time it got itself invested with a cononical value and 
became a ‘prescriptive’ grammar with the result that the language 
was, not long after, started on the career of an artificial existence. 
Literary Sanskrit, for all practical purposes, became static so that 
Panini’s rules hold good for the Sanskrit of today. The spoken 
language of the times, however, went on changing. Spoken old 
Indo-Aryan gradually changed into the Middle Indo-Aryan-Pali 
and the Prakits which in turn became modified as the New Indo- 


Aryan languages of the present day. 
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In contrast to the state of the Sanskrit language after 
Patafijali, we see its natural development from Vedic though the 
Brahmanas, the Aranyakas and the Upanisads- the wear and 
tear of old forms and meanings, dropping out of alternative case 
terminations, finer shades of distinction in tense and mood are 
forgotten, standard declensional and conjugational patterns are 
evolved, simplicity of the language is lost in some respects and 
finally the idiom of the language changed as the Aryan speakers 
came more and more into contact with the non-Aryan speakers 
of India. 

In the evolution of the Indo-Aryan language we must 
remember there are two factors at work: (1) the changes that 
affect a living language gradually in course of time, (2) the changes 
introduced from without due to contact with Non-Aryan languages 
of India. 

Already in the oldest Vedic language we could discern 
non-Aryan influence in phonetics and gradually by the time of the 
Modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars there has been a great 
simplification in the grammatical structure of the language which 
is to a great extent along the lines of the Dravidian. It is my 
endeavour, in the present paper, to discuss some of those changes 
in the evolution of Classical Sanskrit which are referred to 


Dravidian influence. 
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1. The retroflexes which are rare in the RgVeda come into 
greater use in the later language. This is attributed to Dravidian 
influence, but there is no doubt that the retroflexes in OIA 
have developed internally from dentals in certain sound 
combinations. 

1. By the influence of L. Ir. (<I. E. k) on a following dental, 
in which case the dental is cerebralised followed by the 
cerebralisation of the sibilant. 

IE. okto > Ir. aSta > OIA. asta 

2. IE.s proceeded by Iu> OIA s 
TE. su-sthu > Ilr. su-sthu > OIA. susthu 

3. If s is followed by a voiced dental, it is changed to its 
voiced variety z. After cerebralising a following dental it 
is itself lost with compensatory lengthening. 

IE. s(u)eks dekm > Ur. s () ass dasa > 
Ss (v) azdaso > OIA. sodasSa. 
IE. isdo-o > Ir. vizda > OIA. nida 

By the influence of Ilr. z(h) (< IE. g. gh) on a following dental 
IE: vegh-tum > Ir. vahtum > vadhum > OIA. vodium 

4. By the influence of IIr. r() on a following dental. 

Ilr. r/r+dental > OJA. zero+retroflex 
Ilr. (ai)krta = RV. (ai)kata 
Ilr. zharta (< IE. gholto) > OIA. hataka 
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The so-called Fortunatov’s law which prescribes that 
under certain conditions IE. 1+ dental > OIA. @+ retroflex is only 
an extension of this phenomenon. 

So in this respect, as Sten Konow points out, Dravidian 
influence must have atleast given strength to a tendency which 


has developed in the Aryan language itself. 


2. The treatment of r and I in OJA.: Ilr. r (< IE. 1,1) was retained 
in the earliest stratum of Old Indo-Aryan. But later when 
the language gradually extended towards the east it was 
very often replaced by 1. This is the reason why Classical 
Sanskrit words containing I show r in the Rg Veda. 


For example : 


Rg Veda CI. Skt. 
rambate aa lambate 
rocana aa8 locana 
srila ae slila 


The change of r to 1 in Classical Sanskrit has been ascribed 
to a substratum by some scholars, but there is also the opinion 
that 1 in Sanskrit marks the cropping out in literature of the dialects 
more conservative on this point than the more ancient Vedic and 
Iranian. (Jules Bloch, Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India. 


P. 41.) 
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cf. pr‘to fill’, piparti, vipula ‘abundant’. 
The north western dialect which was at the basis of the 
Rg Veda turned I to r while the original distinction was retained in 


the eastern dialect. 


3. In the Vedic a compound generally consisted of two component 
words, rarely three and never more than three. But in Classical 
Sanskrit there is no limit to the members of components in a 
compound. This tendency was no doubt artificial but it was 
also an attempt to bypass the heavy inflection of Old Indo- 
Aryan which had already dropped out from the current Middle 
Indo-Aryan speeches. It is possible that the agglutinative 
Dravidian language may have set a type to Sanskrit in regard 
to the formation of its lengthy compounds. Bloch writes “In 
regard to the long compounds of which Sanskrit literature has 
made such excessive use as opposed to the modern usage) 
one can ask whether the sentence with successive inclusions 
with unique agreement of the Dravidian, has not furnished at 
least a psychological model but the demonstration is difficult, 
for though the oldest examples of this style are found in the 
old Tamil anthologies, these anthologies, furnish, on the other 
hand, proofs of the brahmanical influence and could as well 


have been inspired by the Sanskrit models lost to us” 
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(Grammatical Structure of the Dravidian languages, p. 
127.) 

4. In regard to the verbal system, we have the following 
innovations, the beginning of which go back to the language 
of the Vedic prose: 1) the Periphrastic Perfect, 2) the 


Periphrastic Future. 


The periphrastic perfect comprises the perfect form of 
any of the roots kr, bhu and as and the accusative of a verbal 
noun in ‘a’ of the main root standing as a cognate accusative, 

e.g. karayam-asa. 

The periphrastic future is recognised as a distinct form of 
the future tense by Panini ‘/up’ In the first and second persons it 
comprises of the nominative singular of the agent noun with the 
affix-tar and the corresponding form of the present tense as. 
In the third person the substantive verb is not used and the three 
numbers of nominative alone are used. The rudimentary use of 


the periphrastic perfect first occurs in the Atharva-Veda 


I bhavit a-smi 
II bhavtta-si 
I = bhavita . 
It is possible that these compound conjugations have 


developed in Indo-Aryan due to Dravidian influence. 
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The sentence in the Rg Veda was verbal. The nominal 
construction was practically unknown in the older language 
but came gradually to be very freely and largely used in 
Classical Sanskrit. That is to say instead of the verbal tenses, 
participial forms have come into vogue much on the same 


model as the Dravidian. 


ok OOK Ok CK OK 


